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and federation, as exemplified in Holland, in Germany,
and in the Swiss Leagues, had undoubtedly succeeded
in giving stability to many republican polities which
would otherwise have succumbed to the dangers
incidental to their constitution. Rousseau was
not, like Montesquieu, a professor of the doctrine of
relativity. His prescriptions were made up for
humanity at large in royal independence of time and
space ; but he agreed with the witty author of the
" Esprit des Lois/' in thinking that democracy
could only properly belong to small and poor States.
With this opinion, much as he despised Rousseau's
political masterpiece, Voltaire is in substantial agree-
ment. Premising that there has never been a perfect
democracy, because men have passions, he holds
that the people are likely to receive more attention
and to enjoy more prosperity in a small than in a
large republic. It is easier, he observes, to get people
to listen to reason in an assembly of a thousand than
in an assembly of forty thousand. Such an observa-
tion shows clearly that Voltaire's mind was pre-
occupied by the city republics of ancient or of
medieval times. When he thinks of a republic, his
mind naturally conjures up the image of a market-
place crowded with enfranchised citizens or of a
podesta summoned in to adjust the griefs of the
Montagues and Capulets. He will allow to such a
government certain merits ; and when shaking himself
free from these associations, he turns to the green and
thriving pastures of Switzerland or to the busy marts
of the Netherlands and contrasts them with the Roman
Campagna, once crowded with glittering marble
villas and now, under the desolating paralysis of
papal rule, so solitary and plague-stricken that you